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FEARLESS LASSIE 
Aged cow. Weekly.record, 24.319 lbs. butter. She is at present 
in yearly test, 245 days from calving, with 592.875 lbs. butter 
and 13,388.8 lbs. milk. Owner, Dr. David Roberts, Waukesha, 
Wis. - 
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Breeders’ Hirectory 


Your herd published in this di- 
rectoru at $2.00 a line per year. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Blanco Farm Herd, 100 Holstein- 
Fresians. C. D. Gage, No. Brookfield. 
MICHIGAN. 

Geo. S. Bigelow’s Holstein Farms, 

Bloomingdale, Van Buren County. 


MISSOURI. 
Granzdale Herd, Casper A. Grantz, 
King City, Gentry county. 


NEBRASKA. 
Ruck Brook Farm, H. C. Glissman, 
Sta. B., R. F. D., Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Pine Grove Herd, Henry W. Keyes, 
Prop. North Haverhill. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bloomingdale Herd, A. A. Cortel- 
you, Somerville, Somerset county. 
Gem Herd, Holsteins, J. G. Drake, 
Somerville, Somerset county. 
Tranquility Farms, Arthur Danks, 
Allamuchy. 


OHIO. 
Clearview Herd, Holstein-Fresians, 
J. S. Cliffton, Alverdton, Williams Co. 
Westview Dairy Herd, H.-F. Cattle 
E. S. Nail, Prop., Mansfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Springdale Herd, H. M. Lyon & 
Sons, Wyalusing, Bradford County. 
Spring Brook Stock Farm, Walter 
M. Cruttenden, Mansfield, Tioga Co. 
Riverside Farm Herd, J. G. Kerrick, 
Towanda, H.-F. Cattle, Shropshire 
Sheep, Chester White Smine. 
Milanhurst Stock Farm, John I. 
Elsbree, Milan, Bradford county. 
Keystone Farm, H.-F. Cattle, C. A. 
Pratt, LeRaysville, Bradford county. 


VERMONT. 
Cloverdale Farm Herd, J. G. White 
& Son, Brandon, Rutland county. 
Marble Valley Herd, J. H. Mead & 
Son, West Rutland, Rutland county. 


NEW YORK. 


Old Home, A. R. O. Holstein-Fries- 
ians. E. S. Robinson, Forestville 

Maple Ridge Herd, C. H. Fitch & 
Sons, Burlington Flats, Ostego county. 

Fly Brook Herd, C. A. Talbot, Ed- 
meston, Otsego County. 

Corning Herd, L. H. Corning, Cort- 
land, Cortland county. 

C. F. Corey, Pennellville, Oswego 
county. 

Maple Lawn Stock Farm—H. F. 
Cattle. F. L. Hess, Phoenix. 

Pleasant Valley Stock Farm, C. F. 
Hunt Manlius, Quondaga county. 
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Brookside-Moyerdale 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpoo} 

‘Oakland Herd, H.-F. Cattle, T. 4 
Mitchell, Weedsport, Cayuga coun 

Riverview Herd, H.-F, Cattle, T, > 
Page & Son, West Edmeston. 


Lewis’ Herd, Rarris Lewis, Nor- 
wich, Chenanga county. 

Watervale Stock Farm, D. EF. Car- 
ley, Manlius, Onondaga county, R. 3. 

Hilldale Stock Farm, J. A. Stanton, 
New Woodstock, Madison county. 


Herd, The 








SUNRISE HERD 


Dairy Cows for Sale to make room for heifers, $150 to $200 
each. Herd includes daughters of Segis Inka’s Son, and Sir 
Hengerveld Baraum. 
Ralph Corbin 


Bainbridge, N. Y. 





SPRING FARM HERD--HOME OF AGATHA PONTIAC 


Offffers bull born April 15, 1912, % white, straight, well-grown and a 
fine individual Sired by Spring Farm Pontiac. Dam has a junior two- 
year record of 16.874 lbs. fat, 337.2 lbs. milk. Six granddams in calf’s 
pedigree average over 25 lbs. each. The dam and two nearest grand. 
dams are owned in herd and not for sale. Barring accidents, all wil] in- 
crease their records. We will sell this calf for $100, safely crated with 
all records, and guaranteed to please the purchaser. 

We also offer a few young A. R.O. cows in calf to Spring Farm King 
Pontiac. (t.f.) 


Clinton, N, Y. 


NORWICH STOCK FARM 


Offers Bull Calf whose dam and Sire’s dam average 29.57 lbs. in seven 
days and 112.15 lbs. in 30 days. Both records made as junior four-year- 
olds. 

Write for pedigree and price. H: is large and straight as a gun 
barrel. 


R. C. WELLS, 


Francis M. Jones, 





NORWICH, N. Y. 





FOR SALE AT BROOK FARM HERD 


A fine young bull nearly ready for service, born Nov. 28, 1911. 
Sire, Duchess Ormsby Butter King 30190,—43 A. . O. daughters, 
proven sons, one of the best bred and greatest producing bulls. 
Dam, Bloom De Kol 2d, A. R. O. 20.53 Ibs, butter, 466.7 lbs. milk, and of 
popular breeding. 
This young bull is half white and a nice one. 
Hi. BATES 2 s 


18 


Cc. N. J. 


MORRIS PLAINS, 


MARBLE VALLEY STOCK FARM 


Offers ready for service a grandson of PONTIAC PET 37.68 lbs. A 
fine individual about evenly marked. His dam and granddam average 26.80 


lbs. Price $200. For further varticulars and pedigree, write 


J. H. Mead & Son, West Rutland, Vt. 
SHADY NOOK HERD 


headed by WOODCREST PIETJE NIG, assisted by KING KORNDYKE 
VEEMAN WAYNE; his dam 28.05 lbs. 
Four cows and six choice bull calves for sale. 


W. R. GATES R. 1. 








Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





One Bull Calf Left Sired by 
Korndywke Pontiac Pet 


born April 16, nearly white, a dandy. Dam a perfect daughter of Earl 
Korndyke De Kol with a two-year old record of 15.34 lbs. butter. Will 
surely increase the record. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Preston, N. Y. 


Isaac Dalrymple, 
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HOLSTEIN MILK FOR STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


By C. L. WHITNEY, Steward, Traverse 
City State Hospital, 





An Address Delivered at a Meeting of 
the West Michigan Holstein Breed- 
ers’ Association at Grand Rapids. 





This is a broad field, for what is 
good to use in a State institution is, 
or should be, equally good to use in 
county, city or private institutions, 
be they small or large, privately or 
publicly supported, for educational, 
reformatory or curative purposes. 

These institutions very in purpose 
and must vary in the class of ‘people 
benefited by their management. There 
are mental as well as physical pa- 
tients to be treated’, criminals to be 


punished, and children to be educated | 


in them, and if here is any universal 
food to be used it surely must be 
milk. 
Holstein Milk! How many of us 
heard of such a thing as Holstein or 
any other specific kind of milk fifty 
or sixty years ago? We might have 


heard of the milk of human kindness, 
and some of us read what the poet 


said in Harper’s Monthly about Hom- 
iny and Red Heifer’s Milk. About 
the time of the Mexican War I knew 
of the Stray Heifer’s Milk, the best 
milk known in the Whitney household. 
The stray heifer broke into our past- 
ure and would not stay out. In time 
she was by law advertised to be sold 
to pay for keeping and expense of 
advertising and sale. At the sale 
no one would bid enough to pay this 
cost and we had to take her and make 
the best of it. In due time the stray 
heifer grew to be a cow developing a 
fine udder, and gave a large mess 
of milk. Her teats were short, but 
very small. The boy,—that’s me— 
was detailed to milk the sai? “suey 
heifer.” She milked easil- a 
good mess of excellent m.'« 7a 
question of butter fat, or auv. wed 
registry, had not been brough .o 
light, but the terms “stray heifer” and 
“stray heifer’s milk” have survived 
these fifty years. Following a gen- 
eral custom she did not have a sec- 
ond calf until she had been in milk 
two years. Some Holstein breeders 
would do well to follow this custom 
and let two-year-old or less heifers 
have one farrow season in which to 
develop body and mature milking ma- 
chinery. During this farrow year 
the stray heifer was our only cow in 
milk. She gave milk for a family of 
seven to nine people, and made a 
good pound of butter each day of the 
month of January that year. Thus 
I learned there was one kind of milk, 
and it was good. 

Over thirty years ago I learned that 
'there was Jersey butter. Stoppng a 
few days with my old friend, the 
master of the State Grange of New 
Hampshire, I picked up and was ex- 
amining the premium list of soon-to- 
be-held New England fair. The New 
England Agricultural Society em- 
braced the six New England States, 
and my friend and host was one of 
the Executive Committee in charge. 
I found a price offered for the best 
|roll of Jersey butter. No other kind 
was named. I was amazed, and when 
I could control my surprise I asked 
my host what it meant. He said that 
the Directors said there was no other 
kind of butter worth a premium or 
even a mention. “But,” said I, “if 
this was in Michigan we would kick, 
—kick as high as a Texas steer. Milk 
is milk and butter is butter. . The 
name doesn’t make the butter. You 








don’t have Jersey cows, but you have 
some just as good. Why can’t your 
wife make some butter and show it 
at the coming fair. I know she can 
make good butter. You can call it 
Jersey butter if you like, so the judge 
will look at it.” 

The butter was made and shown 
at the fair. The great crowd admired 
it and the dairy wisdom from Con- 
cord to Boston, aided by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, judged Sis- 
ter Wasson’s butter to be the best, 
made as it was from Devon cows. The 
next year butter was butter at the 
New England fair. 

At this time, over thirty years ago, 
I had visited twenty-eight states and 
territories, and several provinces of 
the Dominion. I saw a few fine Jer- 
sey herds. Saw the great Guernsey 
herd at. Camden, N. J., the Brown 
Swiss herd at Worcester, Mass., many 
fine Devon herds in New Hampshire 
and New York, some excellent Dur- 
ham herds in several states, Illinois 
the best; Michigan good. In Michigan 
I met the first large Hostein-Friesi- 
‘an herd. My old friend and fellow 
‘director of the Western Michigan 
Agricultural and Industrial Society, 
Martin L. Sweet, had just brought 
his great importation from Holland, 
69 -head of purebred Holstein-Friesi- 
an cows. For list see Vol. 7, Holstein 
Herd Book, pages 324 to 335. He 
showed the whole importation, nearly, 
at the fair. On the menu card at the 
cold Sweet Hotel was offered to the 
guests Holstein-Friesian milk from 
Sweet’s farm. I sampled the milk 
and then looked the cows over. I again 
and again looked at the cows and 
admired them, and was not slow in 
reaching my seat at the table to sam- 
ple that milk again and again, and 
‘ think “Like cows, like milk.” I often 
; thought, “What a debt of gratitude 
;was due Mr. Sweet for his effort in 
thus adding to the dairy cows of 
Michigan more head by importation 
_than had been added by all other 
importers.” 
| The first pair of Holstein-Friesians 
bought by the state for the Northern 
| Asylum was from the herd of Mr. 
Sweet. Jack Sturtevant by Pins Mid- 
.lum and Lady Stanhope, Stanhope of 
, Jacob of Mercedes, are names to be 
long remembered by the people of our 
institution. The first purebred Hol- 
stein born upon thé asylum farm was 
| (Continued on page 884.) 
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DR. DAVID ROBERTS’ HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN HERD 





(By THE EDITOR.) 
Yes, it is the same, well known, 
Dr. David Roberts, the Veterinarian. 
As a cattle specialist, as State Veteri- 





DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


narian of Wisconsin for three years, 
as an author of books on veterinary 
science and most of all as a manu- 
facturer of cattle cures, tonics and 
feeds, his reputation reaches far and 
wide. Try as we might, we think we 
could add nothing to his fame, but 
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fortunately it is not in that capacity 
that this little sketch is written,— 
we are to talk about Dr. Roberts as a 
man, a Holstein-Friesian breeder and 
a practical farmer. We know your 
interest is aroused for few there are 
who know of Dr. Roberts as a practi- 
cal farmer and still more as a member 
of our select band, the Holstein-Frie- 
sian World Family. 

Though Dr. Roberts has keen ac- 
tively in the dairy business but a com- 
paratively short while, he has long 
been a dairyman at heart and has 
taken an active part in promoting 
dairy interests. In his office at Wau- 
kesha, he organized both the Holstein- 


Friesian and Guernsey associations 


of Waukesha county. Why then did 
he not choose Guernseys instead of 
Holstein-Friesians? The main reason, 
we think, is because Guernseys are 
not Holstein-Friesians and then the 
Doctor finds the Guernseys with al- 
most universally too ill shaped udders 
to pass the high standard of perfec- 
tion which he demands in the dairy 
cow. Why did he not choose Jerseys? 
The reason is that the Doctor has 
enough tuberculosis to attend to in 
his veterinary practice without grow- 
ing it wholesale. And why not Ayr- 
shires? Tut! tut! 

We will get on the interurban trolley 
line and go out to the farm. It is 





located but a few hundred feet from 
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the little station at Calhoun, which 
is akout ten miles autside of Wauke- 
sha. A good view of the barn can be 
obtained from the car as you are 
nearing the station. Itisa fine, large 
hiproof structure with stable beneath 
hay-loft above and two large stone 
siloes at one end. The total: cost is 
$8,000. You will think perhaps that 
Dr. Roberts’ farm is entirely a fad. 
It is true Dr. Roberts has been able 
to start his project rather an the re- 
verse order, that is, with a fine barn 
and the prospect of developing a herd 
of cattle to pay for it, while the aver. 
age man developes his herd of cattle 
first ‘with the prospect of sometime 
being able to build such a barn. Ney- 
artheless, Dr. Roberts has proven him- 
self an eminently practical man and 
as he says he intends to make his 
farming a_ practical, profit-making 
»roposition, one that may serve as a 
lesson and a guide to others.. Dr. 
Roberts says the barn’ could be made 
much cheaper and he thinks the profit 
in dairying farming is such that 
every farmer could and should have 
such a barn. The barn struck us as 
being simpler in make-up and more 
practical than any barn we ever re- 
member of seeing before. We have 
certainly seen the barns of many far- 
mers, whose bread and butter depend- 
er upon the profits of the dairy, in 
which it would easily require twice 
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at six years of age. 


KING HENGERVELD PONDYKE 475843. 


His sire is King of the Pontiacs 39037 with 64 A. R. O. daughters 
His dam is Clothilde Nellie 73897 with 
23.53 butter and 501.5 lbs. milk in seven days at five years of 
age, thirty-one days after calving. He is sire of all the calves 
in the first prize calf herd at the International Dairy Show, 
Owned by Dr. David Roberts, Waukesha, Wis. 
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SADIE WAYNE DE KOL OF SOUTHLAWN 


She has an official seven-day record of 18 lbs. butter and a pri- 


vate yearly record of 13,000 los. of milk. 


Roberts, Waukesha, Wis. 


Owner, Dr. David 





as much time to do the work as in Dr. 
Robert’s barn. On the left as you en- 
ter the barn is a room in which the 
milk is weighed, on the other side 
are stairs to the loft. Going through 
another door, you are in the stable. 
You are attracted by the lightness 
and openness of the place—cement 
gutter, cork brick under the cows, 
modern steel stanchions, matched ceil- 
ing above and electric lights. Beyond 
the stanchions, on either side, are bull 
and calf pens and at the farther end 
is a door that opens to the silo room. 


On the right are the Holstein-Frie- 
sians and on the left—but just notice 
that big broad-hipped cow with the big 
paunch and the immense udder. On 
the label over the stanchion, you no- 
tice her name, Fearless Lassie. You 
don’t have to be told her pedigree or 
her record to know that you are look- 
ing at a regular cow, but we will 


tell you what she is doing. She is 
in yearly test now, 245 days from 
calving and she has to her credit, 
474.300 lbs. fat and 13,388.8 lbs. milk. 
If she keeps up this pace she will 
produce in the year, 706.275 lbs. fat | 
or 882.84 lbs. butter and 19,943.6 lbs. | 
milk. And what is she doing it on— | 
good hay with wet distillery grains | 
and two milkings a day, the same as | 
all the cows get. Dr. Roberts buys | 
this feed in carload lots and finds it 
exceedingly economical. Too much so, | 
we think, for test cows. Yet when | 





you take these facts into considera- | 
tion, you know you are looking at a | 
really remarkable cow. Had she been | 
given the best of care and feed from | 
the start she might have produced | 


much more than 882 lbs. of butter for 
the year,—she may come real close 
to that mark yet, as Dr. Roberts is 
talking of changing the ration and 
forcing her a bit and he thinks his 
cows are exceedingly responsive to im- 
provements in the ration. It does 
seem likely that a l:ttle more scien- 
tific ration might result in an in- 
creased flow of milk. This cow has a 
weekly record of 24.31 lbs. butter. 
You will no sconer have loosened your 
gaze from from this cow than you 
you will per force have it riveted to 
cnother of excellent type and ca- 
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pacity. Queen Schillard for instance. 
She is also at present in the yearly 
test, 233 days from calving and has 
to her credit, 400.906 Ibs. fat and 
12,075.7 lbs. milk, a very creditable 
record if she were to stop now. It is 
evident that she is nearly in the same 
class with Fearless Lassie. There are 
a bunch of two-year-olds at present 
in yearly test. From there records 
you will know they are cows of very 
marked capacity and they look it too, 
especially Cress Lawn Farm Beauty 
2d, Kinsman Beauty and Pauline De 
Kol Jessie. They are all the big type 
of cow that we like to see. How are 
these: Pauline De Paul Jessie, 357 
days from calving, with 409.54 lbs. 
butter and 10,116.2 lbs. milk;. Lady 
William Abbekerk, 350 days from 
calving, with 542.03 lbs. butter and 
11,190.5 lbs. milk; Cress Lawn Farm 
Beauty 2d, 328 days from calving, 
with 493.64 Ibs. butter and 10,883.2 
Ibs. milk; Kinsman Beauty, 269 days 
from calving, with 465.38 lbs. butter 
and 10,309.9 Ibs. milk; and Beryl 
Wayne De Kol of Southlawn, 204 days 
from calving, with 320.9 lbs. butter 
and 8,128.2 lbs. milk? Sadie Wayne 
De Kol of Southlawn has just finished 
a private record as a two-year-old of 
13,000 lbs. milk. She has an official 
weekly butter record of 18 lbs. This 
is the extent of Dr. Robert’s herd, 
aside from calves, some fifteen head 
in all. 

We estimate that the herd of eight 
milking cows will average close around 
13,000 lbs milk for the year and six 
of them are 2-year-olds in their first 





lactation period. By the rules of the 
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QUEEN SCHILLARD 


Aged cow. At present in yearly 


501.132 lbs. butter and 12,075.7 lbs. milk. 


Roberts, Waukesha, Wis. 


test, 233 days from calving, with 


Owner, Dr. David 
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E. H. DOLLAR 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


OFFERS 


choice young cows in calf to Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest sire of the breed, and the only bull that 
ever produced 12 daugthers that have made records above 30 pounds each in 7 days, also cows bred to 
Rag Apple Korndyke 9th, whose sire Rag Apple Korndyke, 
for $5,000.00; and whose dam Pontiac Lady Korndyke, made the wonderful records this summer of 
38.02 pounds butter in 7 days and 156.92 pounds in 30 days, (both world’s records when made). 

Have some splendid young bulls sired by Pontiac Korndyke, Rag Apple Korndyke, and Sir Johan- 
na Colantha Gladi. Write stating just what you want or come and look the herd over. 
head to select from and will price anything in the herd with the exception of the herd bulls. 


, 


NEAR PRE SCOTT 


was sold from this herd a few months ago 


We have 175 


HEUVELTON, N. Y. 





Wisconsin Cow Competition, which 
added twenty-four per cent. to the 
production of all animals between two 
and one-half and three years of age, 
the herd would have an average credit 
of more than 16,000 Ibs. Where can 
you beat it? Surely Dr. Roberts has 
got the proper kimd of foundation 
stuff. The picture of the herd bull, 
you will recognize as the same one 
which appeared in the November 2nd. 
issue in connection with the write-up 
of the Downing Farm Herd. He is at 
the head of both herds. He is a son 
of King of the Pontiacs and sire of 
all the calves in the first prize calf 
herd at the International Dairy Show 
this year. 

On the left hand side of the stable, 
—we will have to mention them,— 
is a half row of Ayrshires. Here cer- 
tainly, the Doctor’s natural instinct 
for practical things wavered a bit, 
for we think the Ayrshires are a fad. 
The fact is the Doctor likes cows so 
well that he finds it impossible to lim- 
it himself to one breed even when that 
breed is the Holstein-Friesian. He 
likes the Ayrshires because of their 
fine dairy type and beautiful udders. 
They seemed like execellent specimens 
of the breed, yet we thought the com- 
parison, as we glanced from one side 
to the other, quite in favor of the 


Black and Whites. On each side there: 


are stanchions for twenty-five cows. 
The Doctor’s idea is eventually to 
have all Black and Whites on one 
side and all Red and Whites on the 
other. 

As you go out of the stable you will 
see the dairy house close by. Inside 
is the cream separator, hot water 
heater, tank for cooling milk and gas- 
oline engine which runs the separator 
and generates the electricity by which 
the barn is. lighted. It is another 
eminently practical building. The 
farm contains one hundred acres 
which the Doctor thinks is large 


enough for any dairy farm. 

If you have never had the pleasure 
of meeting Dr. Roberts, you should 
not omit doing so if ever opportunity 


offers. You will not be disappointed; 
he is all that his picture indicates and 
more. He is a lively conversationalist, 
possessed of unbounded good humor 
and altogether entertaining. Neither 
can you make a mistake in visiting 
Dr. Roberts for practical ideas on 
dairy barns, on dairy cattle or on 
dairy management. 

HOLSTEIN MILK FOR STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 
(Continued from page 881.) 
by me christened “Lady Sweet,” a re- 
markably fine cow. Her descendants 
are today many, and held in high re- 
pute by breeders. She milked every 
day for years, yielding each month 
nearly, and some months quite, her 
own weight in excellent milk. The 
same was true of her own sister, Lady 

Sturtevant. ; 
Twenty years since I began my con- 
nection with institutional work, first 
as a trustee and three years later di- 
rectly in charge of the operative 
forces as steward. In the beginning 
we had scrubs and natives, if you 
know what they are, later grades, and 
a few purebred animals. At the be- 
ginning a record was kept of each 
milking of each cow, and such a re2- 
ord has keen kept ever since, each 
milking in its place, then monthly 
and yearly summaries, and all are 
at hand to-day. By these records 
we were able to judge the work and 
ability of each cow at different peri- 
ods of the year and of the age, to 
compare the purebred with the grade, 
and note for future use the compara- 
tive merits of each. Long since the 
ruthless hand of selection and reje:- 
tion has caused the grade to disap- 
pear and the less desirable purebred 
cow to pass through the slaughter 
house and become beef. All these 
years of improving the herd we have 
been noting the effect and value of the 
milk in feeding our people. We note 
the patients’ desire for the milk which 
we furnish in quantity. We note the 
effect upon the rearing of the calves. 








The calves are strong from the first, 





and they rapidly grow and develop 
into mature animals, never ceasing 
until they reach maturity. We note 
that a single cow can rear two and 
three calves easily. Some could rear 
four calves, never ailing or sick a day 
because of the character of their feed. 

Visiting a herd of Shorthorns and 
Herefords in an adjoinig county to 
purchase beef, I asked why they had 
several Holstein-Friesian cows. The 
answer came promptly,—to raise our 
Hereford and Durham calves. We 
have long reasoned that if Holstein- 
Friesian cows were good to rear 
calves for the beef breeds, they were 
also good to rear children and feed 
the sickly and weakly of our State 
wards. Then we are just simple 
enough to feel in our heart as well as 
head that the great, healthy, hearty, 
rugged animal that produces such an 
abundance of milk must impart to or 
imbue the child or patient fed, with 
the vitalizing spirit of that milk. 
Then the Holstein-Friesian cow is 
gentle, docile, quiet; why will not her 
milk tend to produce a like charac- 
ter upon those being fed, be it calf 
or man. For 2,000 years a quiet race 
of people have reared and cared for 
these cows in their homes. They 
| have been petted and fondled until the 
‘beast and the man, the calf and the 
child, have become similar in gentle- 
ness and happy in the results of such 
treatment. Another thing has come 
to our view during these years of 
expensive food, notably meats. Milk 
is cheaper than meat, and at the same 
time produces better results. 

As has been shown by the Wiscon- 
sin and other experimental stations, 
the large, well-developed Holstein cow 
is fed at less cost for results than the 
smaller and more delicate animal. 
Visitors, notably the members of the 
State Dairy and Food Commission, 
as well as others, have remarked of- 
ten that we fed aur herd much less 
than many of the herds of the smaller 
breeds were fed. When our boys came 
back from Cuba in 1898, loaded with 








fevers of many forms, one was sent 
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Hamilton Stock Farms Still in the Lead 


King Colantha Clothilde, No. 60403, averrge records of dam and sire’s dam, 33.30 Ibs. of butter 
for 7 dys. and 133.914 Ibs. for 30 dys. 
Sire, Colantha Johanaa Lad, son Colantha 4th’s Jonanna, record 35.22 Ibs. butter for 7 dys. 
Dam, Abby Hartog Clothilde, record 31.39 Ibs. for 7 dys. 
Abby Hartog Clothilde is the only 31-lb. cow that has produced a 30-Ib. Juaior 4 year-old and 
a 26 1b. Senior 3 year-old daughter. 
A few more bulls, nearly ready for service from dams of the Hamilton Stock Farm’s quality. (t f) 


HAMILTON STOCK FARM, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


A. A. HARTSHORN, Prop. 


I. U. SCOTT, Mgr. 





to our house to see his mother, as the 
best place for him. The physician in 
charge directed that I should select 
the best cow in the herd and that the 
patient should have a quart of hex 
milk each night ‘and morning while he 
needed it. What did I select? A cow 
high in butter fat? Not I. But the 
most vigorous and apparently healthy 
animal. The milk was eaten with 
relish, and though the disease ran 
high and low, at the end of four weeks 
the patient had gained in weight and 
was ready to resume his duties 
dropped upon going into camp at Is- 
land Lake. The Physician’s and Sur- 
geon’s Association of Chicago recom- 
mended the milk of a certain Holstein- 
Friesian dairyman, because of the 
greater vitalizing power it has over 
other kinds of milk. 

Mr. Field, the millionaire shoe- 
maker of Brockton, Mass., tells me 
of his taking on a Holstein-Friesian 
herd. Like many a rich manufactur- 
er he had a fine home in one of the 
suburbs of the great New England 
city. His factories turned’ out a full 
thousand pair of shoes per day. His 
fad at home was his pet Jersey cows, 
giving his family the best Jersey 
milk and the best butter to be had. 
The health of his houseohld was not 
good. His children and especially his 
pet daughter did not thrive. They 
had any amount of 4% to 5% milk, 
but still they did not thrive on it. The 
family doctor came and made bill af- 
ter bill, but the children grew worse, 
more frail and feeble. A _ specialist 


was called and he studied the case, | 


and asked question after question. Fi- 
nally he asked Mr. Field if he could 
get Holstein milk, especially for the 
little girl, The father remembered 


that his brother had a herd of Ho!- 
stein-Friesian cows on an adjoining 
farm. The children were put at once 
upon a diet of Holstein-Friesian milk. 
In a short time the invalid children 
began to improve, and later the once- 


|frail girl became hale and hearty. 


This set the father to thinking, 





Kansas Farmer says the several 
breed associations of dairy cattle are 


'and he sold his pet fawns and stocked | urging the organization and conduct 
his farm with black and white cows.|of an ddvanced registry for grade 


He read of the Michigan cow Change- 
ling, and wired for a price. Fifteen 
|hundred dollars was the answer. 
| Within an hour we were told a check 
had! been sent for the amount. Later 
‘he visited the Michigan herd and 
bought all of Changeiing’s daughters 
and her sister’s daughters. One of 
ithe first fruits of this purchase was 
iseen in the cow, “Ready Change,” 
he bought. I asked Mr. Field if this 
herd was a fad. He told me the 
story and was happy in telling the 
amount of wholesome, health-giving 
milk he was daily putting into the 
homes of children in the great Shoe 
City. “Does it pay?” was my next 
question, and his answer was the bal- 
ance sheet of the past year, showing 
with Yankee pride the $9,000 in the 
net profit of his farm the past year. 
It paid him in dollars and cents, but 
more in the improved health of his 
own, and his neighbors’ children. Did 
it pay? Did a live Yankee ever do 
anything that did not pay? Cows 
giving as high as 100 pounds per day 





‘ought to pay, especially when the rate | 
holds out for 100 days. I could re- | 


‘late many other similar facts regard- 


{milk, but why? I asked the questions 
imany times before the experiment 
| stations gave reply. In 1904 the 
| Storrs Experimnt Station, of Storrs, 
iConn., published their bulletin, No. 
'31, and gave analyses and experi- 
/ments and illustrations that answered 
| (Continued on page 887.) 
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The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition Company has set aside 
$175,000 for live stock premiums— 
competition open to the world. 


| 
| 











dairy cattle. The idea is to facilitate 
the improvement of the grade dairy 
cattle of the country. Better use the 
extra effort in introducing pure breds. 
* oe ae 

A New Zealand farmer writes the 
Jersey Bulletin that the Jerseys are 
good for nothing at the end of their 
milking career while the Holstein- 
Friesians make good beef and always 
find ready sale. The Bulletin calls it 
“progressiveness with a vengeance.” 
That’s true—they are pretty progress- 


ive in New Zealand. 
* €0's 


The Pure Bred Record Associations 
have begun to take cognizance of the 
live stock show at San Francisco in 
1915. In order that the Live Stock 
Department may be truly representa- 
tive, committees of three to act on an 
Advisory Committee have been named 
representing their respective Associa- 
tions. For the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation: A. A. Hartshorn, Hamilton, 
N. Y.; A. W. Morris, Woodland, Cal.; 





(and J. B. Irwin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


*% * * 


Charles L. Hill, Secretary Western 


|Guernsey Breeders’ Association says: 
|ing the results in the use of Holstein | 


“Don’t let the American dairyman 
think it is necessary to own full-blood 
cows to have a first-class dairy, but 
let let him try the grade or cross-bred 
Guernsey.” That is good advice 
rather than take up with pure bred 
Guernseys or Jerseys,—we all still 
remember, that in the Wisconsin Cow 
Competition, the highest producing 
Guernsey and theshighest producing 
Jersey were both grades. We advo- 
cate crossing all their pure breds with 
Short Horns to see if something can’t 
be made of them. This is not neces- 
sary with the Holstein Friesians,— 
the pure breds of this breed lead by 





a big margin. 
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Lditorials 


While inspecting Dr. 
Best Barns in David Robert’s barn, 
Wisconsin. upon our recent trip 

to Waukesha, it oc- 
curred to us that it would be a novel 
plan for some institution to make a 
list of the ten best barns in the state. 
As the plan would require consider- 
able time and expense in visiting all 
the good barns of the state, the task 
seemed a very appropriate one for the 
State Agricultural College. It then 
occurred to us that perhaps there 
were none better able to make the list 
than the Holstein-Friesian World. 

As one breeder remarked to us, 
speaking of cow stanchions, that he 
thought the best type of cow stan- 
chion had not been made yet, so it 
may be that there are not ten best 
barns in the state. However, if there 
are ten worthy of being listed, given 
a little time, we think we can find 
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a benefit to any who may wish to 
build a barn in the future. They 
'would know right where to go to get 
the best plans and latest ideas in 
barn construction; they could see the 
barn in actual operation and get the 
owners’ opinion as to further improve- 
ments that might be made. Our idea 
is to score the barns entirely upon 
their practicability as business propo- 
sitions for the production of sanitary 
milk. This means that the stable 
must be light, well ventilated, sani- 
tary and healthful; it means that the 
general make-up and arrangement of 
the barn must be simple and facilitate 
doing the work. Dr. Roberts’ barn is 
the only one we have seen thus far 
that we feel sure is worthy a place on 
this list. Any who feel that they are 
being overlooked in the making up of 
this list should not hesitate to write 
us. 


O. 
Vv 


The Cornell Agricul- 





Agricultyral tural College is the 
Survey Work. pioneer in Agricul- 
tural Survey Work. 


Other colleges are following their lead 
in this work. This survey work has 
already extended over a number of 
counties in New York State, every 
farm in these counties having been 
visited by a representative of the 
Cornell College and all important 
facts gathered concerning the opera- 
tion of the farms. From ‘this data 
all possible conclusions and correla- 
tions have been worked out and much 
valuable, practicable information 
gathered. The subject is too compre- 
hensive for us to more than touch 
upon, but they have found that fruit 
farming pays the best, potato farming 
next and if we remember rightly dai- 
rying, third (the cows are not all 
Holstein-Friesians) ; they have found 
that the men owning the larger 
farms, from 200 to 500 acres, are by 
far more prosperous than those with 
farms of smaller size; also that hired 
help pays on the average one-hundred 
per cent. profit to the owner. They 
have been able to deduce correlations 
between profit and numerous other 
factors such as education, soil type, 
style of farming, amount of ma- 
chinery and number of horses. The 
college has found that it must go to 
the farmers to get much of the most 
valuable information, for it is obvi- 
ously evident, that such information 
as the above could never be gained 
in laboratories or on the college 
farms alone. They have found that 
if they want to know the effect of 
phosphate on radishes or the desira- 
bility of sun flowers as silage for cows, 





it is not necessary to spend a whole 


them. Such a list we think should be 








Season experimenting, but ‘that it is 
necessary only.to go into the country 
to the farmers, where abundant ey 
dence can be obtained. That is just - 
it should be. We are glad when the 
wiseacres of the agricultural] colleges 
are able to learn from the farmers and 
this we are sure will become More 
and more a certainty as time goes on 
for farmers are becoming wiser and 
better educated every year, Condi. 
tions demand it. When every far. 
mer keeps a complete set of farm ac. 
counts and grows every crop and per. 
forms every operation in the light of 
a_ scientific experiment, the place to 
learn sciéntific and practical farm. 
ing, all in one, will be in the country, 


fay 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


Some great bulls at ridiculously low 
prices at Henry Stevens & Son, Brook- 
side Stock Farm, Lacona, N. Y. 

Four cows and six choice bull 
calves for sale at Shady Nook Herd. 
Write W. R. Gates, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. 

Grandsons of King of the Pontiacs 
offered at moderate prices by Down- 
ing Farm Holsteins. Write Dr. M; 
W. Downing & Brother, Waukesha, 
Wis. 

If you are losing calves, cows fail 
to clean or any trouble whatever pre- 
sents itself consult Dr. David Roberts 
Veterinary Co., Waukesha, Wis. See 
ad. 

Maplehurst Farms offer a young 
bull of classy breeding, closely related 
to the World’s Champion Senior 
Three-Year-Oold, Lilith Altoana De 
Kol (33.60). Inquire of Lamb & 
Langworthy, East Hamilton, N. Y. 

A large straight bull calf whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 29.57 lbs. 
in seven days and 112.15 Ibs. .in: 30 
days. Write for pedigree and price 
to R. C. Wells, Norwich Stock Farm, 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Write Bonalevo Farms for a sire 
ready for service or for bull calves 
sired by Admiral Walker Pietertje 
or King Quality, whose four nearest 
dams average 32.13. Charts and 
prices submitted on application. 

Wanted a bull 8 to 12 months old 
to use on daughters of Hengerveld 
De Kol, Pontiac Korndyke and Co- 
lantha Johanna Lad. That means a 
mighty good bull. Send pedigree, 
photograph and price. Write Ponti- 
ac State Hospital, Pontiac, Mich. 

They are going fast. Only one bull 
calf left. He is a son of Korndyke 
Pontiac Pet and out of a_ perfect 
daughter of Earl Korndyke De Kol 
with a good record. He is nearly 





‘white and a dandy. See ad of Isaac 


Dalrymple, Preston, N. if 
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T. H. Russell 
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Idle Hour Place Stock Farm 


Has Something Doing All The Year Round In Holstein-Freisians 


TP After feeling the pulse of public sentiment and surmising that in some cases it is opposed to commercial- 
izing Decoration Day, I have decided to offer two opportunities to buy Holstein-Friesians in May, cne May Day 
and one Decoration Day, thereby giving everyone an equal opportunity. 
100 head in each sale, sold under Russell’s Progressive Methods and backed by the same guarantees as before. 


In the’meantime October 8th. is worth remembering. 
20 head‘ofjregistered Helstein-Freisians. 


30 Head of Grades. 
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Several Horses. 


Geneva, Ohio. 
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HOLSTEIN MILK FOR STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 
(Continued from page 885.) 
the question. They showed that even 
skimmed milk gave greater gain in 
the weight of the pig or calf fed, then 
milk high in butter fat similarly fed. 
The gain in weight of the animal fed 
is not in proportion to the amount 
of food given, but in proportion to the 
amount of such food digested by the 

animal. 





Milk may be rich in butter fat, but 
what avail if it cannot be digested? 
The value of all foods depends upon 
their digestibility. Butter fat is not 
easily digested, depending largely 
upon the size of the globules of fat, 
and uniformity of their size. 

Analysis and experiment has shown 
that the fats of the milk of the differ- 
ent dairy breeds vary in size; some 
are larger than others and some are 
not uniform in size. The milk of the 
Jersey cow has the largest globules 
of fat, and has smaller globules inter- 
mingled. The Holstein’s milk has 
smaller globules and they are uniform 
in size. The larger milk globules 
cream more readily and churn more 
easily than the smaller globules; 
hence it is that cream of the larger 
fat globules, or from Jersey milk, 
will give butter with less churning 
than the cream or smaller fat glob- 
ules, or from Holstein milk. But on 
the other hand, the Holstein milk with 
its uniform small globules of fat is 
the more easily digested and assimi- 
lated as food. The fat globules of 
Jersey milk are 2.7 times as large as 
the fat globules of Holstein milk. The 
size of the larger fat gloubles of the 
Jersey milk is but 1/1500 of an inch 
in diameter, as it will take 1,500 of 
them to fill an inch space, while the 
size of the fat globules of the Hol- 
stein is so small that it will take 
nearly 2,500 to fill an inch space, or 





each is 1/2500 of an inch in diameter. 

The fat globules of the milk of the 
breeds vary from that of the Jersey, 
the largest, the Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
and last the Holstein, the smallest. 
The quantity of milk given places 
them in this reverse order,—Holstein, 
Ayrshire, Guernsey and Jersey. The 
average daily yield of fat in pounds 
would take this order,—Holstein, 1.61 
pounds; Guernsey, 1.41 pounds; Jer- 
sey, 1.26 pounds, and Ayrshire, 1.07 
pounds. Thus, the comparisons from 
different standpoints might go .on. 
One more: The order in the yearly 
production of milk was Holstein, 
9,987; Shorthorn, 7,121; Guernsey, 6,- 
530; Jersey, 5,700, omitting decimals. 
In annual yield of fat the order was 
Holstein, 351.6; Guernsey, 319.4; Jer- 
sey 301.1, and Shorthorn, 281.7. In 
value of product they stood inthe 
same order, running from $94.03 to 
$74.26. In cost of food the order 
placed the Shorthorn next to the Hol- 
stein. In net profit the order was as 
before: Holstein, $48.97; Guernsey, 
$44.94; Jersey, $41.80; Shorthorn, 
$36.00. 

Similar tables have been made 
again and again, practically the same 
in substance, yet many good stories 
are told of the good and bad qualities 
of the extremes of these breeds. One 
person said that he felt about the 
Holstein milk as the old Irish woman 
did about whiskey offered her. She 
did not wish it and she could not drink 
a quart of water to get a tablespoon- 
ful of whiskey. A good joke was 
put upon a noted lecturer in Wiscon- 
sin Farmer’s Institutes. He was a 
practical dairyman and would invite 
his auditors to bring samples of milk 
and he would test their milk and 
show them the amount of butter fat. 
On one occasion a dozen of samples 
of all sorts in bottles were brought. 
The lecturer went on with" his test 





good milk in it. His eyes glistened 
and he began to ask questions, for he 
saw a cow in the background that he 
might add to his herd, as he often 
did. Five and six per cent fat was 
not to be passed by. So he asked 
who brought the sample. A country 
boy rose and owned to the deed. His 
name and residence was learned, the 
age, etc., of the Jersey cow was given, 
and then how much milk does she give 
brought out the fact that the boy had 
brought all she gave,— and in a two- 
ounce bottle. Say what you wish and 
find all the fault you can, all the 
dairy breeds are good; each fills a 
place. Some, however, are not as good 
as they might be, and the fault is 
in the man:behind the cow. The cow 
has failed because he has failed to see 
his opportunity and to do his duty 
when known. 

The finest Ayrshire I have ever 
seen was in Michigan, and yet to-day 
there is not one of the breed equal to 
her in the State. Years ago there 
was some fine, fairly good size Jer- 
seys in the State, but how many now? 
They seem to be growing much small- 
er. Where are the Guernseys in Mi- 
chigan that equal those of thirty years 
ago at Camden, N. J.? There are 
some fairly well developed Holsteins 
in the State, but more undersized, illy 
bred, immature samples instead. The 
man behind the cow is not equal to 
his calling. The birth of each calf 
is not duly anticipated by the envi- 
ronment that should surround every 
addition to the herd. Rigid selection 
and rejection should weed out every 
inferior specimen. Wisdom should 
then guide the care each day until 
the calf comes to maturity, never let- 
ting cupidity check the growth by 
too early breeding. Let the cow be 
queen and every one about her a 
faithful, intelligent subject. 

The Holstein cow is valuable in 


and noted one small bottle had very | State institutions: 
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1. Because of her large, rugged 
form. 

2. Because of a vigorous system 
and almost perfect health. 

3. Because of her great vital or- 
gans, capable of transforming an 
abundance of coarse material into the 
best of milk. 

4. Because of her phlegmatic na- 
ture, quite, gentle disposition, aiding 
her to the better care for herself and 
produce the more of the important 
product, milk. 

5. Because of her longevity, do- 

ing full duty up to 15 to 18 years of 
age. 
Long, well sprung ribs, openness of 
chine, width of back over loins, size 
of barrel, depth and width between 
the hips, and fullness of rear flanks 
all combine to indicate large digestive 
capacity. A wide forehead and a com- 
paratively long face are indicative of 
the size and feed capacity of the 
body and likewise the broad muzzle, 
good sized mouth and strong, sinewy 
jaw. The tail is often measured in 
judging the cow and should reach to 
or below the hocks and carry a good 
switch. This renders it most useful 
in brushing flies, which appears to ke 
its chief purpose. 

In judging the quality and condi- 
tion of the muscular tissue of the 
body one should remember to take 
into consideration the size, age, and 
stage of lactation of the animal. The 
bone and muscular tissues in a large 
cow are naturally heavier than in a 
small one and there is not the appar- 
ent refinement and spareness of form 
in the large breeds that is noted in 
the smaller ones. Marked coarseness, 
however, in any animal is usually ac- 
companied by a sluggish disposition 
which in a dairy cow prevents her 
from performing satisfactorily. 
Young heifers with first calf usually 
carry more flesh than cows of mature 
form. All properly fed cows usually 
show a higher condition of flesh devel- 
opment toward the close of their lacta- 
tion and prior to freshening than 
they do when four or five months ad- 
vanced in lactation. 

The Udder.—The udder is the milk 
secreting organ and its proper devel- 
opment is, therefore, essential. In 
many instances cows of large digest- 
ive capacity and of dairy breeding 
have failed in production apparently 
on account of poorly developed ud- 
ders. The udder consists of two 
large glands, each of which is more or 
less distinctly divided to. correspond 
with each of the four teats and form 
the quarters. The duct of each teat 
enters a small cavity termed the milk 
cistern. The milk cistern of each 
quarter is ‘more or less surrounded 
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by lobes of gland tissue held in posi- 
ition and closely together by connect- 
ing tissue. These lobes may be lik- 
ened to thick bunches of grapes since 
each lobe has several lobules corre- 
sponding to the grapes. The lobules 
are made of small divisions called al- 
veoli which correspond to the seeds 
of grapes. These alveoli are con- 
structed of small cells surrounded by 
a fine network of blood vessels and 
nerves and it is by these cells that the 
milk is secreted. 

The best cows have comparatively 
large udders with equally developed 
quarters extending well forward un- 
derneath the body and a good distance 
up behind and between the thighs. 
Poor attachment giving a swinging 
or pendant type of udder and deficien- 
cy and irregularity in the develop- 
ment of the quarters are criticisms 
to be offered on many cows. The 
quality of the udder when examined 
by handling should reveal gland tis- 
sue of fine, plastic texture rather than 
fatty tissue or a_ texture that is 
coarse and hard. 

The Circulatory System.—This sys- 
tem determines the activity of the 
cow with respect to all parts of the 
body. Only when in perfect health 
and all parts of the body are actively 
performing their respective functions 
can the dairy cow be expected to yield 
a large flow of milk. When the cow 
\is sick or by virtue of her poor indi- 
| viduality is dull and morbid there is 
/an inactivity of all the glands of the 
| body resulting in a dry, harsh condi- 
| tion of the skin, a staring coat, and a 
| low. production of milk. The circu- 
‘latory system includes the heart, 
lungs, arteries and veins since these 
organs respectively force, purify and 
/earry blood to and from all parts of 
'the body. When food becomes di- 
| gested and assimilated the blood must 
| carry it to the parts of the body de- 
|manding it and in the dairy cow the 
glands of the udder demand a large 
|share of the nourishment of the blood 
for the secretion of milk. The size 
and character of the milk veins, more 
propertly termed “mammary. veins,” 
|and the milk wells n the underside of 
‘the kody are the best indications of 
how much blood passes through the 
udder. These veins do not carry milk 
as some people believe, but carry a 
large portion of the blood away from 
the udder. The blood passes into the 
uddder through arteries located deep 
on the inner side of the thighs. If 
one were standing below a mill pro- 
pelled by a water wheel and noted 
| the race filled with water from the 
/mill he would have reason to believe 
that the mill was in operation and 
performing its work. Likewise when 











one observes large, branching mam. 
mary veins entering the body through 
wells of sufficient size to avoid a vein 
becoming gorged he has reason to be- 
lieve that the udder is performing its 
work well. 

6. Because her milk is the best for 
the inmates of such institutions, fil]. 
ing the requirements of good milk, 

7. Because it can be had in very 
large quantities. 

8. Because it is easily digested and 
fully assimilated by the inmates, 

9. Because of the vitalizing power 
of the milk, the cow giving herself 
through it. 

10. Because it is cheaper food than 
meat and other foods. A pound of 
beef will give .18 of a pound of pro- 
tein, and will yield 870 calories, while 
five pounds of skimmed milk will yield 
the same amount of protein, and cal- 
ories. The beef will cost from 12 
to 15 cents, wholesale, and the milk 
ten cents or less. Two quarts of 
skimmed milk, costing from 4 to 6 
cents, have a greater nutritive value 
than a quart of oysters costing 30 to 
50 cents.—Michigan Dairy Farmer. 
ESTABLISHING THE MILK FLOW 

A Tennessee farmer submits this 
inquiry to Hoard’s Dairyman: 

“Tell me how to proceed with cows 
that have not been brought up to their 
greatest productive ability. The milk 
flow is good but shorter than it should 
be. The cows are Holsteins, full 
bloods, of good breeding type. Would 
you breed soon after calving or not? 
They have been on good feed all sum- 
mer and are calving.” 

The answer is by S. Hoxie: 

Whatever may be the breed of cows 
and however great their capacity for 
the production of milk, “to be brought 
to their greatest productive ability” 
it is exceedingly important that they 
be handled by skillful caretakers and 
milkers. The Friesian breeders of 
Holland probably have the art of “es- 
tablishing the milk flow’ almost to 
perfection. They love their cows and, 
almost invariably, their cows _ love 
their caretakers who also are their 
milkers. In this mutual affection lies 
much of their success in originating 
and maintaining the most productive 
dairy breed known to mankind. From 
birth their cows are treated affection- 
ately, excepting, perhaps, in a sin- 
gle particular, that some persons may 
claim to be cruel. When a calf is 
born it is immediately removed from 
the sight of its dam, and, if practical, 
beyond her hearing. Is this an im- 
portant step in “establishing the milk 
flow?” Indeed it is. I write not only 
from observing Holstein milkers, but 








from practical applications of this 














step and comparing it with the oppo- 
site course of procedure. The giving 
of milk is an act of the will of the cow 
as well as a natural event. Every 
person who has milked cows to any 
materi] extent must have observed 
the action of the will in “holding up” 
the milk that is sometimes painfully 
pressing the udder for removal; and 
they must also have observed gentle 
cows, especially heifers that have 
given birth to their first calves, resist- 
ing being milked although extremely 
gentle on being aproached for any 
other purpose. It is natural for them 
to resist unless the milker has suc- 
ceeded in winnig the place of their 
calves in their natural affection for 
them that comes with birth. I dwell 
on this point because multitudes of 
milkers never try to secure this place 
either from lack of observation or 
from indifference to their employers. 

Especially should heifers bearing 
their first claves be treated as I have 
suggested. A superior, kind, and lov- 
ing caretaker and milker, handling a 
herd of heifers bearing their first 
calves and treating them as I have 
thus endeavored to point out and rec- 
ommend, will, in my opinion, obtain 
from them during their first lactation 
period at least 20 per cent more milk 
than would be obtained by a poor, 
brutal caretaker and milker indiffer- 
ent to their comfort and welfare. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN TESTS IN 
PROGRESS IN WISCONSIN 


Following is a list of official tests of | 


Holstein-Friesian cows now in prog- 


ress under the direction of this de- | 


partment arranged in order of super- 
visor in charge. 
SUPERVISOR AND OWNER. 
Walter Axley—Geo. J. Schuster, 
Milwaukee. 


A. 0. Bayley—Geo. Hetts & Son, | 


Ft. Atkinson. 

R. B. Billings—Dr. 
Lake Mills. 

I. Blood, Jr.—C. B. MceCanna, Bur- 
lington, 

G. B. Carter—J. A. Briggs & Son, 
Briggsville. 

J. H. Clark—Stephenson Farm, Ke- 
nosha. 

J. Cramer—C. C. Fries & Son, Rich- 
land Center. 

E. O. Johnston—Harvest 
Co., Mayville. 
L. F. Murphy—Ben Berg, Lake Mills. 

Jas, A. Smith—Pabst Farm, Ocono- 
mowoc. . 

H. J. Ulrich 
lum Farm, Manitowoc. 

ROY T. HARRIS, 
Assistant in Dairy Tests. 

Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 


H. B. Favill, 


Farms 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HOL- 
STEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


A meeting of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of Illinois took place Oct. 
9th at the St. Nicholas Hotel, Spring- 
field, during the week of the Illinois 
State Fair. A great many Holstein- 
Friesian breeders of Illinois, were 
present at this Annual Meeting and 
we had with us as guests, breeders 
from a number of neighboring states 
and from Canada. 

After an enjoyable dinner at which 
old friendships were renewed and new 
ones made, the Annual Business Meet- 
ing of theAssociation, was held. This 
resulted in the election of the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: 

President—T. E. Getzelman, Hamp- 
shire. 

1st Vice President—John Lynch, 
Olney. 

2nd Vice President—J. W. Garvey, 
Auburn. 

3rd Vice President—F. L. Turner, 
Hebron. 

4th Vice President—J: L. Mason, 
Elgin. 

Treasurer—Dr. D. S. Jaffray, Lisle. 

Secretary—Geo. E. Van Hagen, 
Barrington. 

The Executive Committee will con- 
sist of the following: 

Chairman—F. G. Austin, 
ham. 

Member—M. R. Evans, Hinckley. 

Member—E. W. Wing, Elgin. 

Member—I. J. Case, Alta. 


Effing- 





Manitowoc Co. Asy- | 


Member—Spencer Otis, Barrington. 
Member—N. E. Gatzert, Liberty- 
| ville. 
| After the Business Meeting was 
‘concluded, a number of those present, 
'made interesting and helpful talks on 
ithe main subject along which we are 
|all working. 
| Jt is the intention of the Holstein- 
| Friesian Association of Illinois to hold 
|frequent meetings in various parts of 
\the State, working in close harmony 
with the many local Holstein Asso- 
ciations which are now in existence 
in Illinois, to promote the good work 
among those now engaged in the rais- 
ing of pure-bred Holstein cattle, and 
encourage the average farmer who 
has been contented to get along with 
grades and cross-breds, to take up 
with pure-bred Holsteins, which will 
give him results. 

GEO. E. VAN HAGEN, 

Secretary. 
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| There’s a demand for greater purity 
lof speech in Kansas, the Clay Centre 
'Times remarking:—“If you mean 


i‘yep’ say so, and don’t grunt ‘uh- 
| huh.’ ” 
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OLD-FASHIONED WASHING 
METHODS IN SPAIN 

Consul Charles S. Winans, of Se- 
ville, Spain, writes that the prospects 
for the profitable introduction of 
hand, power and electric washing ma- 
chines in this region are not reassur- 
ing. For the most part washing is 
done in the old-fashioned way, with 
cold water in large earthen tubs, gen- 
erally in little washhouses on the flat 
oriental roofs. Local custom is ex- 
ceedingly hard to change, and the 
cheapness of labor obviates the use of 
modern machinery and time and labor 
saving devices. 
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SALE OF STOCK FROM GOVERN. 
MENT FARM 


From Vice Consul General G. C. 
Woodward, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia. 











The first annual sale of the pedi- 
gree stock from the Colony Farm 
at Coquitlam, British, Columbia, held 
in November, was intended to give 
the tanchers of the Province an op- 
portunity to obtain a good strain of 
blooded stock at reasonable prices, 
but the prices paid were higher than 
expected. The terms of sale provided 
that stock was to be sold only to bona 
fide farmers and stock raisers of the 
Province. The following will give an 
idea of the prices for which the stock 
was secured: Holstein-Friesian cows, 
$510 to $670, with the exception of one 
championship cow, which brought $1,- 
275; Holstein-Friesian heifers, about 
$300; yearling Holstein-Friesian bulls, 
$150 to $475; Clydesdale mares, $250 
to $650. The remainder of the stock 








brought similar prices. 
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BRISK TRADE IN MOTOR 
VEHICLES 








By Consul General John P. Bray, 
Sydney. 





The automobile and vehicle indus- 
try generally is being vigorously car- 
ried on in New South Wales at the 
present time. Cars are being regis- 
tered at the rate of almost 50 per 
week and the latest returns of the 
traffic department show that there 
are 5,225 registrations of automobiles 
and 3,600 of motorcycles. The chauf- 
feurs registered number 5,684. A fair 
average value for each car running 
today in New South Wales would be 
about $1,950, for, while a few are 
valued at $7,300, and many at prices 
ranging from $2,400 to $4,800, there 
are a great many cheap runabouts, 
costing all the way from $725 up to 
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$1,600. Taking the value at $1,950 
each there are cars valued at $10,- 
157,000 now runing in the State. 

Taking the average price of the 
3,600 motorcycles at £50 ($243), it 
means that their value is about $874,- 
800, and the total value of the cars 
and motorcycles is about $11,031,800. 
There are 200 motor trucks regis- 
tered, and there would be more than 
double this number if English manu- 
facturers could fill the orders of local 
agents. 

CHEAPENING THE DAIRY RATION 

Where dairymen experience such 
high prices of grain feeds, as pre- 
vailed during the past winter, they 
must cast about for cheaper substi- 
tutes to replace these grains and, if 
need be, even experiment with new 
feeds. 

It was when wheat bran climbed to 
$1.50 to $1.60 per cwt. that I decided 
to experiment with alfalfa meal as 
a substitute. It is generally conceded 
that good alfalfa approaches very 
closely wheat bran in nutrient content 
and for this reason from an economi- 
cal standpoint should not be fed to- 
gether, especially when alfalfa is gen- 
erally so much cheaper pound for 
pound. 

I was feeding a herd of over 100 





cows on a grain ration consisting of' 


three parts corn chop and one part 
wheat bran by weight. The bran was 
used more to lighten up the corn chop, 
which was ground rather fine, than 
for any other purpose. 

I replaced bran by an equal amount 
of alfalfa meal by weight, and fed 
this ration to the cows in exactly the 
same amounts per head as when the 
bran was used. The meal was really 
of rather inferior quality, and was 
bought at 85c per cwt. It lightened 
up the chop far better than did the 
same weight of bran. When fed to 
the herd for one month, no apprecia- 
ble decrease or increase in milk flow, 
or variation in fat content of the milk 
was noticeable. At the end of a 
month’s feeding of the meal, I re- 
turned to bran for another month 
with scarcely any change in quantity 
or quality of milk produced. In indi- 
vidual cases there was a slight rise in 
production with the return to bran, 
but not sufficient to warrant feeding 
it at the relative prices. The rises 
seemed more prevalent among cows 
well advanced in their period of lacta- 
tion. 

I next tried feeding larger quanti- 
ties of the meal by mixing three parts 
of chop with two parts of meal. The 
meal is very bulky for its weight and 
therefore made the grain ration bulky. 
The cows were fed alfalfa hay ad libi- 
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tum at racks out of doors and so did 
not relish their grain ration in such a 
bulky form. They did not refuse it; 
but it was notiieable that they did not 
clean it up as eagerly as the less 
bulky ration fed formerly. 

Although we did not weigh the daily 
allowance of hay, it seemed that the 


cows ate less hay. This would seem ; 


entirely possible, considering -that 
some of the cows were getting as high 
as fifteen pounds of this grain mix- 
ture daily. I did not use this mix- 
ture more than ten or twelve days as 
{I could notice a falling off in milk 
flow with the herd in general. I ac- 
cordingly reduced the proportion of 
meal to one instead of two parts to 
the three of chop. I believe the de- 
crease in flow was largely due to an 
insufficient amount of chop in the ra- 
tion, and apparently. too much bulki- 
ness of the grain, so that it was not 
entirely relished. 

I was satisfied with the results ob- 
tained with the one part of meal and 
so continued to feed it instead of 
bran. I could buy a good quality of 
meal at $1.00 per cwt. Corn chop, 
however, soared to $1.75 per cwt. 
and so it was high time to search for 
some cheaper substitute for this great 
dairy feed. Barley was equally high 
priced and could scarcely be bought 
because it was not on the market. I 
turned to dried beet pulp which could 
be bought at $1.30 per cwt. I re- 
placed one part of corn with the pulp, 
making the mixture two parts chop, 
one part pulp, and one part meal. The 
pulp was thoroughly mixed with the 
chop and meal and the mixture fed 
dry. The results wer gratifying. The 
cows relished the ration, and with in- 
dividual members of the herd a sligth 
rise in milk flow could be noticed after 
feeding it for some time. This mix- 
ture was fed for nearly a month and 
I intended at the close of the month 
to add another part of the pulp, mak- 
ing it two parts chop, two parts pulp, 
and one part meal.- I was unable to 
carry out my intentions however, 
through the interference of the medi- 
cal milk commission which considered 
dried beet pulp as an objectionable 
feed in the production of certified 
milk such as we were producing un- 
cer their certification. I could detect 
no undesirable flavor in the milk, nor 
did the bacteria in the milk increase. 
I believe firmly that under- the sani- 
tary conditions which we employed in 
the production of milk, no objection 
should be raised against dried pulp. 

From what limited experimental 
work I did, I believe that a good qual- 
ity of alfalfa meal will readily re- 
place wheat bran if fed in small pro- 
portion with other concentrates, say 





one to three parts. 


I am also 
vinced that dried beet pulp wee 
classed as a valuable carbo 


feed which ranks well with corn ang 
can be used to replace it to advan 

in the dairy grain ration, even in our 
certified dairies if sanitary methods 
are employed. 

H. E. DVORACHEK, 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 








NEW MILKING MACHINE 

A demonstration of a new milking 
machine was given in mid-September 
at a Sydney suburban dairy, in the 
presence of a gathering of interesteg 
persons. It is called the “Millar and 
Wade,” and is said to be a New Zea. 
land patent. The idea of the device. 
is quite simple. It consists of four 
tubes of silver, 2 inches long, attached 
to a small aluminum shield, connect- 
ing with four rubber tubes 4 inches 
long, these connecting with a: still lar- 
ger tube 18 inches long,which leads 
to the bucket. The silver tubes are 
inserted into the cow’s teats, and the 
whole is held in position by a clip. 
The apparatus can be cleaned quickly. 
It is claimed that there is no necessity 
for stripping after its use. The ma- 
chine is so small that it can be put in 
a man’s pocket. In an invention of 
this kind the natural qnestion is 
whether the continual insertion of the 
tubes will set up an irritation, but 
available evidence was favorable ‘to its 
use. 

CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 

WISCONSIN : 

The co-operative movement is not 
a new one in Wisconsin. It began 
years ago with the Ripon Phalanx, a 
communistic scheme. Since then its 
progress has been marked by numer- 
ous successes and failures. The 
causes of failure were varied, power- 
ful and always present, and the ele- 
ments of success few and feeble. It 
is true, individuals and small groups” 
have been imbued with the spirit of 
co-operation, filled with the idea that 
men can work together for the com- 
mon good, and moved by the hope of 
general economic gain. These groups, 
however, contended with powerful 
forces,—with jealousy, ignorance, in- 
dividualism, short sighted policies, 
poor business methods, loose account- 
ing systems, race prejudice, a float- 
ing population, the lack of a proper 
community spirit, and a failure to 
understand the economic and social 
possibilities of co-operation. The nat- 
ural result was numerous failures. 

In spite of all these. difficulties, 
Wisconsin has stood well to-the front 
in the co-operative movement, Its co- 
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tive cheese factories and cream- 
are numerous and successful. Its 


opera 


eries Ne 
fruit growers’ associations are a 


source of pride and profit. All of its 


present co-operative undertakings 


promise well. 
After a study of the movement 


abroad, we know that co-operation 
has been a powerful factor in the 
progress and development of every 
country in Europe where it has been 
tried. By means of it Denmark was 
slowly and gradually changed from a 
parren land of sand-dunes to one of 
the most productive countries in the 
world. Ireland was a land of misery, 
poverty, hopelessness and despair; but 
through co-operation it is now being 
slowly but surely transformed into a 
land of contentment, optimism and 
plenty. Other countries have derived 
similar benefits. 
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A LIVING EPITAPH 
By BERTON BRALEY. 
When I pass out and my time is 
spent, 
I hope for no lofty monument 
No splendid procession marching slow 
Along the last long road I ZO; 





No pomp and glory I care for then | 


When I depart from the world of men. 


But I’d like to think, when my race is 
through, 

That there will be in the world a few 

Who'll say “Well there is a good man 
gone!” 

I’m sorry to see him passing on, 

For he was a sort that’s fair and 
square, 

The kind of fellow it’s hard to spare. 


“He hadn’t money, he hadn’t fame, 


But he kept the rules and he played 
the game, 

His eyes were true and his laugh was 
clear, 

He held his truth and his honor dear; 

And now that his work is at an end, 

I know how much I shall miss my 
friend.” 


If my life shall earn such words as 
those 

I shall smile in peace as my eyelids 
close, 

»I shall rest in quiet, and lie content, 

With the words of a friend for my 
monument! 


0. 
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The man who says he never makes 

a mistake is probably a 1-i-a-r. 
* * ok 

Most people prefer that their sins 

should find them out rather than in. 
* * * 

Leaves leave the trees and fall in 
the fall of the year. This is quite 
trite, but true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis 
tis true. 

* * * 
We make progress when we find out 


what won’t work. 
He ok ES 


To keep boys on the farm—breed 
more red ears in the corn. 











a ‘Hows Your Herd---Profitable 
> If Not Consult Dr. Roberts 


“Experiment is more costly than neglect ’ 


Simply enclose a 2-cent stamp and write Dr. Roberts fully. 
| He will reply in person and treat your letter as confidential. 


He will give you the benifit of his life’s work as a veterinarian. 


fis treatment absolutely stamps out conta- 
Are You Losing Calves? ious Abortion and cleans the herd, saving 
millions of dollars’ loss in calves, milk, damage to cow, damage to herd, etc. 


——_-! his Prescription never fails to overcome paralysis and stoppage 
Laxotonic of the bowels in cattle. Most valuable emergency treatment. 


Affords sick cows quick relief. 


Cow Cleaner—£*re!s the afterbirth in cows and heifers. The Prescription 


does its work surel 


gious abortion and barrenness. 


y and perfectly, often warding off conta- 


[f live stock owners realized how easy it is to wipe disease out of their live stock 
and keep it out, they would not lose _ time in consulting the man who knows, 


who will advise them honestly, who wil 


he right time. Experiment is more costly than neglect. Write 


oday. Address 


IR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., 


make sure that you do the — thing at 
r. Roberts 


2 Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 
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WHEN IN THE MARKET 


for a bull calf, or sire ready for ser. 
vice, we would respectfully call your 
attention to our offerings sired by Ad- 
miral Walker Pietertje, or by King 
Quality, and out of A. R. O. dams. 

Admiral Walker Pietertje now has 
36 A. R. O. daughters, including two 
with 31.lb. records. He also has one 
31-lb. granddaughter. 

King Quality comes of the very best 
breeding to be found. His FOUR 
nearest dams AVERAGE as follows: 
Batter, 7. GOGG . is eewsivwcsescta 32.13 


ey ee ere. ee 595 5 
Average per cent. fat........ 4.32 
ROUGQCOr, 20 GOO one ccu cement 128.94 
Wet: SO GGWes ots Ss eres 2615.2 
Average per cent. fat........ 3.95 


Write us the class of bull you wish, 
and we will be pleased to submit 
charts and prices. 


BONALEVO FARMS 


R. E. CHAPIN & SON 
Batavia, N. Y. 





Typewritten Pedigrees 


For only 25c. I will furnish you a 
four generation pedigree giving four- 
teen ancestors and undér the males 
the number of their A. R. O. Daughters 
and producing sons. Under the fe- 
males their A. R. O. records and the 
number of their A. R. O. Daughters 
and producing sons. 


F. G. JOHNSTON 
Sta. B. Columbus, O. 


Wanted 
BULL 8 to 12 months old to be 
used on daughters of Hengerveld De 
Kol, Pontiac Korndyke and Colantha 
Johanna Lad. Send pedigree, photo- 
graph and price. Must be guaranteed 
and tested for tuberculosis. 


Pontiac State Hospital 
Pontiac, Micb.. 


MAPLEHURST FARMS 


Has for sale bull calf, born Nov. 
24, 1912. Sire, King Pontiac Canary 
78766. Dam Lilith Beryl Altoana 2d. 
He is closely related to Lilith Altoana 
De Kol (33.60), World’s Champion 
Senior Three- Year-Old. 


Lamb & Langworthy 
East Hamilton, N. Y. 


DEMOCRATIC CALVES 


Wilson is a Democrat and a winner 
—just so with the calves we are offer- 
ing. They have the large growth, 
strong constitution and vigor that 
makes for big records. 

Sire—Mulvie Pauline De Kol Beryl 
40662, an excellent, transmitter, whose 
sire and dam’s sire combined have 62 
A. R. O. daughters. 

Dams has 14 : 18 lb. records. These 
calves are sure to please the pur- 
chaser. Address 


FRANK WOLTER 


King Pietje Woodcrest 

born Dec. 22, 1910, a splendid white 
yearling bull, sired by Cornucopia 
Pietje Lad, a son of Pietje 22d’s Wood. 
crest Lad and Neah Pauline De Kol, 
26-lb. daughter of Aaggie Cornuco- 
pia’s Paul De Kol. 

Dam of bull is Ridgefield Pietje Ve- 
rona, a 21-lb. daughter of Woodcrest 











Gessie, Ind. 





‘| Pietje, a great line-bred Pietje Bull. 


Gardner & Misner, Centerville Station, 





New York. 
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FOR SALE 


For Sale—A bull calf born Nov. 24, 
1911. Sire Count Pontiac whose dam 
and sire’s dam average 30.80 lbs. in 
7 days, 1422.63 in 30 days. Dam of calf 
has an A. R. O. record of 17.15 lbs. at 
3 years. Ths calf is well grown and 
ready for service. 

We are also offering several choice 
young cows and heifers that are in calf 
to Count Pontiac. Prices reasonable. 


WATKINS BROS., Camden, N. Y. 


SIR ZADA KORNDYKE PONTIAC 100192 


Richly bred Korndyke bull, born 
Dec. 19, 1911, nicely marked and well 
grown. Sired bv KORNDYKE PONTI- 
AC PET, a son of PONTIAC KORN- 
DYKE and PONTIAC PET. Dam is an 
untested heifer whose dam is a daugh- 
ter of EARL KORNDYKE DE KOL 
24954 (Brother of Pontiac Korndyke) 
and she has a three_year-old record of 
28.63 lbs. butter in 7 days. Pontiac 
Pet’s record being 37.67 gives this 
bull’s granddams an average of 33.15 
lbs. butter in 7 days. Write for pedi- 
gree and price. 

MELVIN H. NILES, 


R. 1, Lebanon, N. Y., Madison County. 








“The Asylum Herd” 


HENGERVELD DE KOL and PON- 
TIAC KORNDYKE. The two great- 
est sires the world has ever known 
were raised and owned by us. If 
you want a bull calf, why not buy 
of people who raised and developed 
the world beaters. We have a few 
sons from. daughters of these cele- 
brated sires for sale. 


PONTIAC STATE HOSPITAL 
Pontiac, Michigan 








Woodcrest Farm Ho!stien-Friesians 


A few cho'ce bull calves for sa’e, sired by 
Homestead Girl DeKol Sarcastic Lad and Pietje 
22nd’s Son, from yearly tested dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. All females are being re- 
tained for our first annual sale, May 29th, 1912. 


A. S. CHASE Mgr, Rifton N. Y. 


Brookview Herd 

Offers bull calf boru January 9, 1912. 
Dam, 18% Ibs. A. R. O. three-yr..old. 
I am sure had she not gone off feed the 
4th day, she would have made 25 lbs. 
Her dam made better than 32 Ilbs., 
90 lbs. milk per day, and was sold in 
June sale at Syracuse for $1300. Sire, 
King Prilly Judge. Calf nicely marked 
well grown and a good one. Price 
$150.00. 

E. E. SISSON, 

Almond, Alleghaney Co., New York. 





Pleasant View Stock Farm 


A few choice bull calves from such sires 
as Clothilde Concordia and King Prilly 
Segis and from excellent dams. Prices 
right for quick sales. 


Alton Miller. Fort Plain, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARMS 


Offers bull born Dec. 29, 1911. Sire 
a 32.50 bull. Dam a granddaughter 
of Hengerveld De Kol—18.60-lbs. at 
two years. A fine individual. 
Write for pedigree and prices. 


A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield, N. Y. 
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KORNDYKE HENGERVELD DE {KQ) 








No. 40273. 


3-4 brother to the new worlds record cow,Pontiac 
Lady Korndyke, 38.62 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 156,97 
Ibs. butter in 30 days.---Also 3-4 brother to the 
two 37 Ib. cows and to King of the Pontiacs, 
Sire--"Pontiac Korndyke (nuf said ) 

Dam---A 26.27 Ib. daughter of Hengerveld De Ko 


FOR SALE—Bull Calves from four to six months old, sired by him 
and out of cows with A. R. O. records up to 25.71 Ibs. butter in seven days, 

Well-marked, well-grown, thrifty, and vigorous. Write for extended 
pedigree showing breeding, color markings, etc. 


UNEEDA KORNDYKE HERD --- HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 


F. J. Bristol & Sons Co., 


Oakfield, Wis, 





Did It Hwer Occur 
to You 


When you were reading the obituary of some Famous Holstein-Frie- 


sian Sire, that he originally came from the Stevens Herd? We have 


several young bulls on hand of this same kind and are offering them at 


the same ridicuously low price at which we formerly sold the greatest sires 


of the breed. 


BROOKSIDE STOCK FARM : 


Henry Stevens & Son, 


Lacona, N. Y. 





Herd Bull---King Pontiac Asia 58042 


Sire—King of the Pontiacs. Dam—Pontiac Asia, semi-official record 


741 lbs. butter in 11 months. 


We offer for sale a young son of King Pontiac Asia from an A. Re oS 


dam. He is a fine, straight, superbly marked young felllow. Address, 


M. F. PECK & SONS. 


Marshall, Wis. 





EIGHT MONTH'S 
BULL 


Do you want a son of the World’s 
Champion? Well, you wouldn’t ex- 
pect him for $125.00.° No, but you 
don’t know how good a bull I can let 
you have for that sum. 

Dam, a 27%-lb. cow with two good 
A. R. O. daughters, and sired by a 
Korndyke bull, Ask for photo and 
pedigree. 


John J. Walrath, 
East Springfield, N. Y. 





VILLAGE STOCK FARM 


Offers two-year-old bull, Grandson of 
Hengerveld De Kol and yearling bull 
Grandson of King Seyis, also Four 
Choice Females. 


Write for particulars. 


F. G. Chamberlin, Afton, N.Y. 


DOWNING FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer several bull calves, grandsons 
of King of the Pontiacs at moderate 
prices. 


Dr. M. W. Downing & Bro. 
Waukesha, Wis. 








Two Yearling Heifers 


These heifers are not bred. 

One is frem a cow that gave nearly 
14,000 lbs. of milk last year. The other 
is from a two-year-old heifer that 
will make a good showing. 

First check for $225 gets the pair. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, 
R. 2, Schenectady, N. Y. 












Banostine Belle De Kol, 


Champion Butter Cow of. the 
World. 


Semi-official yearly record: 
Lbs. of milk, 27,404.4. 
Lbs. of butter fat, 1,058.34. 
Lbs. of butter, 80 per cent fat, 
1,322.925. 


Average per cent fat for year, 
3.86. 





De Kol, 


We offer for sale a few Bull Calves that are more than half Brothers {0 these great Cows. Write for prices and pedigrees 


RMaplecrest Farm 
DAN DIMMICK & BRO., Propietors 


OFFICE AT 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kindly address all Correspondence to Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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BANOSTINE BELLE DE KOL. 


High-Lawn Hartog De Kol 
Stable mate of Banostine Belle 
De Kol. 


Semi-official yearly record: 
Lbs. milk, 25,592.5. 
Lbs. of butter fat, 998.340. 
Lbs. of butter 80 per cent fat, 
1,247.925. 


Aversas per cent fat for year, 
.90. 


Phone Connection Between 
Farms and C ffice 


World’s Champion Jr. 4-year-old. 


Semi-official yearly record: 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN WORLD * 893 


EEAEEEEEEELEEEEEEELE EEEEELEEEEEELEEEESE SY 


The Combined Yearly Records of these Three Cows are Greater than the Gombin- 
ed Yearly Records of any other Three Gows the World has ever Produced. 


These Cows are not only Daughteres of the same Sire but they are all Bred, Reared and Delveleped by us. 


Daisy Grace De Kol 


Lbs. of milk, 21,718.3. 

Lbs. of butter fat, 962.795. 

Lbs. of butter 80 per cent fat, 
1,203.493. 


Average per cent fat for year, 
4.43. 








High-Lawn Hartog 
De Kol. 


FARMS AT 
East Claridon, O. 
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A Bargain! 


Three bull calves from one to eight 
weel:s old more white than black, ex- 
tra-well built and right in every re- 
spect. Sired by King Colantha Ponti- 
ac Korndyke 76965, whose dam and 
sire’s two nearest dams average 32.12 
lbs. each. He is the brother on the 
dam’s side to the new world’s cham- 
pion, Pontiac aLdy Korndyke, 38.02 
lbs. in 7 days, and 156.9 in 80 days. 
Thei rdams ae large producing, A. R. 
O. cows. If you want a high-class 
bull at a reasonable price write us. 


CEDERDALE STOCK FARM 
O. A. Thomas, Rutland, Vt. 





Indian Garden Holsteins 


Herd sire—CLYDE DE KOL BOON 
60688; two nearest dams averaged 
26.22 butter, both 4 per cent. cows. 
Dam. 28.07 butter. We offer a few 
choice young cows in calf to this sire, 
also bull calves and heifers of choice 
breeding. Write-for pedigrees and 
prices. (¢.- R) 


FRANK L. HILKER 
Watertown, Wis. 


Route 7. 





Johanna McKinley Segis 44376 


His sire, the great King Segis, and 
dam’s sire, Sir Johanna De Kol 25467, 
have 99 A. R. O. daughters. His dam 
and sire’s dam average 28.75 lbs. but. 
ter. He possesses the great transmit- 
ting power of King Segis having him- 
self 12 A. R. O. daughters. 

We are offering for sale stylish, vig- 
orous, growthy calves by the above 
sire and out of fine, large producing 
A. R. O. dams at prices that are right. 
Satisfaction guranteed. Correspondence 
solicited. 


ANTHES BROS. 


HOLSTEIN ADVERTISING 


Buying or selling you may profit by 
our help in locating cattle or finding 
customers, A dozen years’ experence 
enables us, with our up-to-date equip- 
ment, to give you the first hand in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere; 
an@ also, to handle in the most ac- 
ceptable manner, livestock, advertis- 
ing, pedigree and catalog work, and 
the management of public sales. E. 
M. HASTINGS, Holstein Advertising. 
Lacona, N. Y. 


Jefferson. Wis. 








THE STANLEY ENGRAVING CO. 


Photo-Engravers Zine Etchers, 
Designers. 


Half tones, 3x4, at the low price of 
$1.50. Cuts that will run. Reference, 
this paper. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Library Bldg.. Tioga St. Ithaca, N. Y. 





Diamend Cortello 


The Brand New Parlor Game. Better 
than Parcheesi. Chance and headwork 
finely apportioned. The ‘Capture’ ’s 
tue thing; then to the ‘Rescue’; take 
the ‘Short-cut’ and make your men 
‘Knights’; ‘run ’em in’ the ‘Court’; hold 
’em fast in the ‘King’s Castle’; four 
‘Goals’ and the Final Count. All make 
lively features of the game that af- 
fords amusement the whoe year round. 
Diamond Cortello is.a suitable present 
for a lady or for anyone. Sent any- 
where, post-paid, $1.00. 


ATKINS & COMPANY, Publishers. 


(To be detacned. Do it now. 


re 


No. E.370 


baits mhhee's oc Capa ee 
ATKINS & COMPANY, Publishers 
417 Penna, Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Find enclosed money order for $1.00 


Please send Diamond Cortello, post. 
paid, and oblige. Yours very truly, 








No hill too Steep 
No Sand too deep 


Why Jackson cars are 
so very comfortable 


When we speak of comfort in Jaekson cars, we speak of a quality as 
sure and well defined as their po wer, or their speed, or their durabil- 
ity. 

Jackson cars are noted for their ease of riding, as you well know. 


Because our engineers do not build for speed or power or long life 


alone; they build for comfort, too. 


They begin to put comfort into their cars 
when they draw the first designs. 


They know what makes a car comfortable 
—know it better, perhaps, than any other 
engineering staff in the country. 


They know that a car with the wheelbase 
of the “Olympic” should have 34-inch 
wheels to be most comfortable. 


They know that full elliptic springs ride 
from 331/3 to 100 per cent. easier than 
any other type, so they put four of them 
in the Jackson. 


They know that a certain slant to the seat 
cushions and shoulder-high seat backs 
are most comfortable; so we use them. 


They know that 10-inch upholstery adds to 
the seat comfort; so we make that thick. 


But they haven’t overlooked or slighted the 
the mechanical details either, as you'll 

' see by the smooth, silent running of the 
car, and by its pulling power and good . 
speed. . 


We want you to write for the 1913 Jackson 
literature, and the name of the nearest 
dealer, so you can ride in the new car-and 
see what a spleridid production it is. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


1480 E. Main St. 


35 horsepower, unit power plant; 
inch tires. 
Gasoline tank under dash, 
capacity twenty gallons. 

windshield, 
electric lighter; 


JACKSON “OLYMPIC” $1500 
long-stroke motor—4%v4% inches. 
Full elliptic springs, front and rear. 


supplied from storage tank at the rear, with pressure pump. 
Equipment of Disco Self-starter, 
speedometer, oil and gasoline gauges on dash, 
Frestone universal quick-detachabledemountable rims, extra rim, 
robe rail, foot rest in tonneau, pump. iack. tire outfit and tools. 


Jackson, Mich. 


34x4 


115-inch wheelbase; 
with 10-inch upholstery. 


Deep, roomy body, 
Total 
mohair top, top hood, ventilating 
Prest-o-lite tank with automatic 
tire carrier, 
Trimmings, black and nickel. 
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